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fold.55 The date passed uneventfully, but the new Church was
undismayed. John Ward succeeded to Turner, and the
Church extended as far as Australia, where its practices be-
came demonstrably pathological. Joanna Southcott, still unfor-
gotten, and perhaps the most important, announced that she
was pregnant with Shiloh, the new Messiah. She died of
dropsy, but her followers were unaffected by such external
facts: they continued numerous and certain of the imminent
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven up till 1885, when the last
prophet, J. J. Jezreel, died. (Indeed, they may not yet be
extinct: in 1928 their pressure induced a bishop to open what
was alleged to be "Joanna Southcott's box"; he found in it a
sprung booby-trap made with a horse-pistol, some tracts and
a novel.) John Wroe, who added to Joanna's teaching an
order that the male faithful must grow their beards, was the
instructor and ordainer of J. E. Smith, the theorist of the Con-
solidated. Lindsay, Thorn and Boon were other religious
leaders of the same type, now happily forgotten; Edward
Irving, more persistent after death, has left us a "Catholic
Apostolic Church" which still exists.
These Churches, and others which there is no room to
discuss, depended for their appeal upon the promise of a
heaven which could be secured by merely believing the
prescribed set of propositions, and which would shortly appear
on this earth. Such exactly was the Owenism of the Con-
solidated. The members had little conception of the means
needed to attain to the new state of society. They were content
to be informed that the millennium had commenced, owing to
the decision of "the benevolent Mr. Owen"; or, less but not
much less absurdly, that merely by their will they could
achieve a fundamental change in five months.
This essential delusion, almost an insanity, persists beyond
this period right through the history of Chartism. Continually,
the Chartists, as much as the unionists, mistake their desires for
facts. They believe that the intensity of their wish in some way
must bring their hopes to achievement. The result of this mass
hysteria is most admirably expressed by a trade unionist
writing in 1841.
"We were present," he wrote, "at many of the meetings of